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ART BRONZES. 



When we marvel at the productions 
of human genius as shown in the works 
of the sculptor in stone and the artificer 
in brass and bronze, we are apt to for- 
get that away back in the mists of an- 
tiquity the same metals and minerals 
existed, and that they were utilized in 
crude and primitive ways long before 
civilization had developed and given 
man a light by which to walk and to 
strengthen the faculties which were then 
lying dormant and unknown. The 
Roman Poet, Lucretius, tells us that 

Man's earliest arms were fingers, teeth, and 

nails, 
And stones, and fragments from the branching 

woods ; 
Then copper next, and last, as later traced, 
The tyrant iron. 



Weapons and implements of copper 
and bronze show the progress of nations 
from barbarism to civilization ; and that 
progress is as clearly defined and iden- 
tified by their relics of stone, bronze, 
and iron as the periods of the world's 
creation are determined by the fossils 
found in various geological strata. 
Looking at the almost universal taste 
which has lately sprung up for orna- 
mentation and designs in bronze, it 
would almost seem as if another *' age 
of bronze" had returned in the world's 
history. This art, which has often 
slumbered and been as often revived, 
has now, it may be said, reached its 
period of culmination, and a few facts 
as to some of its special features will 
doubtless prove of interest to all who 
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have a sense of the beautiful and the 
artistic, and who love to watch the 
gradual tendency to abandon gaudiness 
and frippery, and seek for adornment 
and decoration in things which, while 
they are capable of expressing the 
highest thoughts of the artist or the 
sculptor, are long-lived and enduring. 
Although articles in bronze dating back 
to the very earliest periods have been 
dug up by antiquarians, they are of the 
rudest character, and the forging and 
beating were done with stone hammers 
on stone anvils. The art of working 
in bronze was first brought to a certain 
degree of refinement by Theodorus and 
Roecus of Samos, seven hundred years 
before the Christian era. During the 
reign of Alexander the Great, work in 
bronze statuary received its greatest ex- 
tension when Lysippus succeeded by 
new processes of molding and melt- 
ing in multiplying statues to such a 
degree that Pliny called him the mob of 
Alexander. The art of bronze casting 
sunk with the Byzantine empire, but 
was revived with great vigor in Ger- 
many in the eleventh century. In the 
twelfth century the art spread south- 
ward to Italy, but it was not until the 
fifteenth century that it obtained its 
complete mastery under the Florentine 
artists. In the next century it was 
carried on with extraordinary skill in 
Germany, especially in the cities of 
Nuremberg, Augsburg, Munich, and 
Coburg. Since then the highest order 
of sculpture in bronze may be said to 
have reverted to nearly its ancient 
limits,^ that is, the production of stat- 
uary and groups in the round. In 
Greece the taste for bronze statuary 
was cultivated to an unparalleled ex- 
tent ; and bronze was looked upon by 
the people of Pompeii as a sacred metal 



endowed with mysterious powers of 
driving away evil spirits. 

Bronze, as is well known, is an alloy 
composed chiefly of copper and tin, al- 
though Barye, the celebrated French 
sculptor, insisted upon having a partic- 
ular alloy, which is still known in the 
Paris foundries as "bronze Barye," and 
is composed entirely of virgin copper 
and pure tin. The chemical composi- 
tion of the bronze alloy is a matter of 
the first moment. The brothers Keller, 
who were celebrated founders in the 
reign of Louis XIV., and whose chef d' 
cpuvres are well known, directed their 
attention toward this point. The 
model for a design in bronze is first 
made in clay. The plaster cast is 
turned out in sections, there being 
sometimes for the figure of a horse or 
a man as high as eight or ten pieces, 
which may include the head, arms, legs, 
and various portions of the trunk. To 
secure faithful reproductions of his 
model which would not necessitate 
the treacherous finishing touches of 
the chisel, Barye adopted what is 
called the process o^cire perdue, to 
accomplish successfully a casting by 
which is one of the most difficult feats 
of the founder's art. The artist first 
makes his model in pure wax ; over 
this model the mold is formed of a 
clay composition and the wax is melted 
by heat ; then the liquid metal is poured 
into the matrix which has thus been 
formed, and when the mass has cooled 
the model appears reproduced in bronze 
with the minutest fidelity and with 
the additional quality of rarity, as the 
model disappears in the making of the 
mold, and the mold disappears in the 
birth of the bronze. 

When a model is made in clay or 
plaster, a mold of Caen sand about 
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two inches in thickness is put around 
it. The pieces are backed with plas- 
ter-of-Paris to about the thickness of a 
foot, with indentations cut in their 
horizontal thickness, into which the 
succeeding portion of the mold fits. 
The mold is then taken to pieces, 
dried, and rebuilt in the casting-pot. 
It is then filled with core-composition 
in a liquid state, and when sufficiently 
hardened is again taken to pieces. The 
core thus obtained is thoroughly dried 
and reduced in size by scraping away 
as much of the material as would rep- 
resent the thickness of the metal to be 
cast. This done, the mold is again 
built up over the core and the pit is 
filled as in the other process. After 
the casting has been completed, the 
several parts are united by invisible 
wires or by heating and the application 
of fused metal, so that the figures bear 
the appearance of having been cast 
solidly. The work of casting is, of 
course, purely mechanical. If one 
were to chip off a portion of a figure 
he would find the color underneath to 
be akin to that of a fine quality of brass. 
The outside color is artificial, the Flor- 
entine bronzes approaching a dull red- 
dish-brown, those of Barbedienne be- 
ing given the name of bronze medaille, 
while there are other hues for Russian, 
Roman, Japanese, and Henry 11. A 
finish, which is called the polychrome 
or parti-colored, consists in imparting 
occasional lines or traces of different 
colors to the figure, particularly to the 
folds of the drapery, so as to relieve 
the dead color and round off angulari- 
ties which might otherwise strike the 
eye too sharply or abruptly. 

The French bronzes of Ba rye, Bar- 
bedienne, and Guillemin are justly cel- 
ebrated, the latter artist acting as his 



own modeler. From Berlin and Mu- 
nich come those statues of heroic size 
which adorn our parks and squares, of 
are set up in memory of some great 
man, or to symbolize an epoch or 
important event in the history of a peo- 
ple. Above all others, however, Rus- 
sian artists in bronze excel in the 
delineation of animals. The exquisite 
work produced by Barye was due to 
the fact that he conceived his idea 
boldly and labored patiently in order 
to realize it in a pure form. Up to the 
time when his genius as a delineator 
of animal life won recognition, the lion 
and the horse were the only two ani^' 
mals which had been reproduced in 
sculpture. But Barye's "Tiger De- 
vouring a Crocodile," "Tiger Hunt," 
and "Lion and Serpent" were at 
once declared to be the most wonderful 
examples of realism that had ever been 
seen. It is said of Barye that he would 
often go and sit for an hour or two in 
the Jardin des Plantes, and while he 
seemed to be idling he was really med- 
itating on some difficulty of his art. 
Suddenly he would rise to his feet, hasten 
to the lion and tiger cages, watch the 
animals intently for some time, note 
their every movement, and then go to 
his studio and remodel some detail of 
a projected work. 

Russian artists in bronze, although 
their names are not so well known as 
those 'of their brethren in France, must 
have gained the inspiration which en- 
ables thep to produce work having so 
largely in it the elements of naturalness, 
of dignity, and of individuality in a simi- 
lar way. About their horses especially, 
there is a singular energy, beauty of 
movement, and distinctiveness which 
are not approached by any other artists. 
Their types of animal life never degen- 
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erate into conventional forms ; there is 
about them a forcible rendering of life 
and movement, a vivacity and passion, 
which seem to transform the dull and 
inert metal into living, sentient creat- 
ures. And besides this element of 
vivacity, there is a patient attention to 
the very minutest of details. The hous- 
ings and trappings of a horse are repro- 
duced with marvelous fidelity, and the 
delicate tracery is fit to stand beside the 
wonderful ivory carving of the Orient. 
The artistrmodeler of the design seems 
to have foreseen every difficulty, and 
there is never the faintest suggestion 
of some after-method by which faults 
or oversights v/ere corrected. There is 
nothing mechanical or imitative in the 
modeling. It is virtually a distinctive 
art. Take, for example, a figure of a 
Cossack on horseback. The figure is 
treated boldly and effectively, and the 
admirable spirit with which the horse 
is represented shows how carefully the 
Russian artist understood its character- 
istics. In fact, as an animalier he stands 
unrivaled. Whether the animal is in 
repose or action, the grace and natural- 
ness which are given to it are in marked 
contrast to much that has been at- 
tempted by other bronze-workers of 
Europe. 

The art bronzes of Japan are also 
especially deserving of attention, both 
on account of the character of the metal 
and the skill and exquisite taste of the 
producers. The technique and inge- 
nuity displayed in their works show 
that the subject and mode of final pro- 
duction have been carefully and thor- 
oughly thought out from the beginning. 
The Chinese practiced working in bronze 
ages before the Japanese did, and their 
methods were carried to Japan by artists 
of that country, who had gone to China 



and practiced working in bronze there. 
The same patience and skill with which 
Japanese artists reproduce natural forms 
in drawingsand paintingspron porcelain 
and lacquer-work are exhibited in adapt- 
ing the treatment to metal. Vigor and 
great spirit mark all their work, and the 
details and general aspect, either of bird, 
beast, flower, or plant, are always per- 
fect. Although, as has been said, the 
art of working in bronze reached a 
high stage of development in Italy, 
yet Roman bronzes have now been sur- 
passed by the excellence attained by the 
artists of other countries. The designs 
which the Italians produce are chiefly 
replications of the antique, and the treat- 
ment bestowed on them after casting 
is such as to give them the appearance 
of having been unearthed from the ruins 
of some ancient temple or villa. French 
artists, such as Barbedienne, it is true, 
deal with old subjects, but they imbue 
them with the spirit of modern art, thus 
giving them a beauty and a vitality not 
possessed by those of Italy. 

The taste for bronzes is rapidly grow- 
ing in this country ; and it is worthy of 
notice, as indicating a higher degree of 
artistic refinement, that the value of 
art-work is not so much considered 
now simply in relation to its size. Men 
are beginning to appreciate the fact that 
a Meissbnier far outweighs some crudely 
drawn historical painting crowded with 
life-sized figures. The result is that the 
heroic is not so much affected as it once 
was. Just as in dramatic matters the 
public are forgetting the "gorgeous 
tragedy in sceptered pall " which ruled 
the fashions, of a past century, and de- 
light more in comedies which deal with 
every-day phases of life, so in deco- 
ration massive dignity, and cold and 
almost forbidding grandeur, have given 
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place to things lighter and airier, which 
charm the eye by their constant variety. 
The interior arrangement of modern 
homes is also largely responsible for 
this change. The decorations of the 
times of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. would 
have been out of place in presence of the 
Queen Anne style with its tawdriness 
and inanity. But with the deep, rich 
colors which the decorator now uses, 
with the harmonious arrangement by 
which light and shade are introduced, 
and when even the greatest of living 



artists do not consider it beneath them 
to furnish a design for furniture or hang- 
ings, then an artistic bronze, standing 
out against a delicate background of rich 
tints and colors, pleases the eye and 
imparts a subdued softness and quiet 
beauty to all the varied surroundings. 
The taste for such art is not likely to die 
out readily ; in fact, the more probable 
is it that it is not bounded by any nar- 
rowed limitations, but will continue to 
develop in more natural forms and even 
truer artistic representations. 



John V. Hood. 
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